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ABSTRACT 



Th±s paper explores whether the poor post-prison employment 
experiences of ex-offenders arise from general disadvantage as low- 
skilled workers with little previous work experience^ or from specific 
disadvantage from being ex-offenders* While it is difficult to mesh 
out the separate effects, a strong finding is that monthly post-prison 
employment experiences are most directly affected by outcomes in months 
immediately preceding those months in question. 
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Work Experience^ Criminal History, 
and Post-Prison Performance 



Researchers have repeatedly foimd that the labor market performance 
of ex-offenders is dismal CCook, 1975; Pownall, 1971; Taggart, 1972; 
Witte, 1976). The products of our nation^s prisons experience high 
levels of unemployment, face high turnover due tu dismissals, quits and 
layoffs, and receive low wages. Some researchers have argued that 
these conditions exist because ex-offenderc possess in predominance low- 
skilled, disadvant4iged worker characteristics* But is the dismal performance 
by ex-offenders in the labor market primarily due to their criminal 
record specifically or their disadvantaged status generally? 

Phillip Cook (1975) has argued that the poor labor market per- 
formance of ex— offenders is due to their heavy endowment with character- 
istics associated with disadvantaged workers • They are young and 
nonwhite and hold unstable, lotz-paying jobs even before entering crime. 
While this situation may have pushed them into crime, ha\:lng once 
been a criminal intensifies the disadvantaged worker effect rather than 
supplants it. 

If Cook is correct, then among ex-offenders with varying previous 
employment experiences, the least disadvantaged should perform better. 
Disadvantage can be measured by not having held a job for any appreciable 
period^ having worked the longest stretch in a poorly paid, low status, high 
turnover type job, or achieving only low educational status. And one 
would expect that, after prison, these measures would be highly correlated 
with failure in the labor market. 

If Cook is not correct, on the other hand, varying post-prison 
unemployment experiences among ex-offenders should not be explained by 
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differences In these measures of employment disadvantage alone but 
perhaps by: 

(i) varying criminal records, if employers discriminate 
against ex-offenders as ex~of fenders ; or 
(ii) unmeasured characteristics that may reflect the degree 
to which the offender has been rehabilitated, such aa 
higih degree of motivation, sincerity, desire for the job, 
etc. 

It is extremely useful to make a distinction between poor labor 
market performance due to general disadvantage as opposed to individual- 
specific phenomena, such as existence of a criminal record. The policy 
implied by the former is a broad provision of traditional manpower training 
and employment assistance. The policy Implied by the latter requires 
specific remedies designed to address the particular categorical needs 
associated with conditions unique to certain individuals, for example, 
having a criminal record. 

The substantive methodological problem arising from attempts to make 
such a distinction between general and specific disadvantage is that some 
of the hypothetical unmeasured characteristics may well be correlated 
with outcome variables, with the measures of disadvantage, or both. This 
problem is one familiar to labor economists studying state dependence and 
he tero genelty . 

Researchers investigating the labor market experiences of individuals 
have observed that previous unemployment appears to affect the probability 
of becoming or remaining unemployed. Is this because being out of work 
causes potential employees to lose valuable work experience, making them 
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less productive and thereby less likely to be hired? Or is this because 
some unobserved characteristics, such as attitudes or motivation, affect 
the propensity to remain unemployed and by remaining constant through time, 
lead to a spurious correlation between current or future unemployment? 
The former case has been called State Dependence and the latter Hetero- 
geneity , Chamberlain (1979) and Heckman (forthcoming) have pointed out 
that generally it is difficult empirically to differentiate between these 
competing hypotheses regarding the underlying cause of the observed cor- 
relation between past and current outcomes. A rough .est of the hypothesis 
of no state dependence is, for example, a test that variables that do not 
change across spells of unemployment have statistically insignificant 
regression coefficients. This test is restricted to a limited definition 
of state dependence and appears less useful in analysis when the past is 
discontinuous, i.e., when there is a period of employment experiences 
prior to imprisonment followed by another period after release. 

Lacking a rigorous statistical procedure for solving the Cook problem, 
we pose, instead, three interrelated questiors : 

(1) What effect does previous employment experience 
have on the post— prison performance of ex-offenders? 

(2) Does it matter whether previous experience is 
bei:ore or af^er imprisonment? 

(3) Are ex-offenders with more extensive criminal histories 
less success fnl in the labor market? 

It can be hypothesized that if the poor labor market performance 
Qf ex-offenders does not come about because of general disadvantage 
but as a consequence of in-prison or criminal experiences, then post-prison 
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outcomes should have no Cor a weak) relation to pre— prison employment • 
In addressing the above quescions, we find very mixed evidence in support 
of the specific disadvantage hypothealSo 

The paper is organized as follows • In section one ■::he data upon 
which this study is based are described. In section two the effects of 
pre— prison and post--prison experiences or employment one year after 
release from prison are examined. In section three, these same effects 
are examined within the context of month- to-month post-prison employment 
outcomes. In a concluding section, we provide some tentative answers 
to the central questions of the study. 

I. THE DATA 

The Department of Labor sponsored an experiment in Baltimore between 
1971 and 1974 wherein 432 high-risk male offenders ware divided into groups 
that received weekly 8ti:"ends of up to $60 a week for 13 weeks > got assistance 
in finding a job, or got neither or both. To minimize work disincentives, 
stipends were continued (but reduced) when employment was found until a 
sum of $780 had been received* The sample is drawn from the Baltimore 
Life Insurance for the Ex-Prisoners experiment (LIFE). (See Mallar and 
Thornton 1979 .) 

The sample consists of males released from Maryland's e'.ate prisons 
to the Baltimore Ifetropolitan Area who had low financial resources, were 
repeat offenders, had no known history of alcohol or narcotic abuses and 
had not been cn work release for more than three months. While the average 
age was 24, 37% of the ex-offenders were under 21 years and only 
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10% were over 35, On the average, 4,387 years were served -^^ prison for 
.the current offense. Eighty-one percent had served 5 years or less. 
The range of tljne sexrved was 2 to 21 ycjftrs. About 87% of the p ample was 
black, most had been raised in families with male heads Cx^ = 67.8%), and 
most had jobs arranged when they were released from prison (x^ = 57.9%). 
However, a significant fraction had been previously arrested for disorderly 
conduct or were subsequently re-axrasted for this crime (x^^^ = l'^.6%). 
Most had held principally secondary labor tnarket jobs or were previously 
unemployed Cx^ = 52.5%), and all had extersive criminal records. The 
average number of previous arre^its was 8 with 30% having 10 or mere. The 
total number of arrests ranged to 40. Similarly, on the average the ex- 
offenders had been convicted 4 times with a range to 25 previous convictions. 

Experience, denoted by the longest job held discounted by time since 
longest job held, averaged 17.5 months. It was calculated on the basis of 
the following formula: 

Y experience in months 

X = length of time on longest job in months 
Z « months since longest job 
-.004167(Z) 

Y = X • e 

The discount rate is approximately 5% per year. 

Ten percent had had less than 2 months discounted experience, 30% 
less than 6 months, and about 50% less than a year. A group of 10% had 
had from 43 to 59 months of discounted experience. The average school 
grade completed was the 9th grade, and 60% had completed less than 8 
years of schools 
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At the end of the year following release from prison, 61% had been 
unemployed an entire month for at least one month. Of these, 25% had only 
one month of unemployment, 23% experienced two months, 16% three months, 
11% four months, aud 6% five months and nearly 20% with one half of a year 
or more of unemployment. Moreover, almost 100 of the ex-offenders experienced 
more than one nonadjacent month of continuous spells of unemployment. 

One year following release from prison, younger workers were more 
likely to have been unemployed the entire month, in Jail, and/or sick than 
employed full- or part-time. There was no difference in the pre-prlson 
arrest records of those who were unemployed the full month and those who 
worked full-time, although those who worked 21 to 35 hours per week had 
slightly fewer arrests while those who worked less than 2A hours per week 
had slightly more arrests than those who remained unemployed the entire 
month. ^Ibre of those who were worklriir^g 21 to 35 hours and those who were 
sick or in jail had some previous work experience than those who were 
either full-time workers or unemployed Individuals. These results, along 
with other descriptors of the sample, are displayed in Table 1. 

Although the average monthly full-time employment rate remained 

steady at two separate plateaus (at about 6% in the first six weeks and 

at almost 3% in the last six months) the month-to— month unemployment 

averages declined consistently with a few late-year exceptions. It should 

be pointed out that these figures are not adjusted for business cycle 

th 

variations cxlthough the t month employment experience occurred for 
different i^^xdividuals at different times during the year Cslnce the 
reference point is date of release from prison). 
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TABLE 1 



Description of Post-Prison Employment 
Experience One Year After Release 



Employed (hrs./veek) 
35 21-35 <2A 



Not Employed 



Unempl . 

Whole Jail or Jail, Sick 
Month Sick and/or Unempl. 



Age 

Previous Arrests 

% Black 

% Married 

% with Previous 
Work Experience 

% Raised by Persons 
Ever on Welfare 

% of Family Members 
Ever in Prison 

No. Times Drank 
Liquor in First 
Week After Release 

% Argued in First 
Week After Release 
with Father, Mother; 
Brother, Sister; 
Wife, Girlfriend 



24.85 
8 

.87 
.13 



2.06 



.04 
.04 
.13 



25.72 
6 

.89 
.17 



.56 .67 



.35 .39 



39 . 39 



3.50 



.00 
.00 
.17 



29.66 
9 

.67 
.17 

.33 

.17 
.17 

1.50 



23.49 
8 

.93 
.05 

.51 

.24 

.34 

1.88 



.00 
.00 
.00 



.05 
.05 
.05 



22 
16 
1.00 
.30 

.67 

.53 

1.00 

1.00 



.00 
.00 
.33 



22.89 
7 

1.00 
.11 

.33 

.56 

.78 

2.89 



.11 
.11 
.11 
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On the basis of a variety of measures of disadvantage (work experience, 
education, race, and arrest history), it is not surprising that we observe 
such extensive unemployment among those in the sample. But just as the 
degree of disadvantage varies widely in the sample, so too does the severity 
of th^ unemployment experience. It is legitimate, then, to ask of a sample 
such as this to what extent the variance in unemployment e3:periences is 
explained by varying degrees of pre-prlson disadvantage. 

II. PERFORl-IANCE ONE YEAR AFTER RELEASE 

Four summary measures of post-prison performance were explored in an 
earlier study (Myers, 1980). The measures — a) full-time employment, 
b) unemployment, c) rearrest, and d) fighting — capture elements of both 
economic or social stresses encountered by those with imprisonment records 
reentering the outside world. Fighting with friends and relatives can be 
regarded as a form of social maladjustment and possibly as an antecedent 
to participation in crime. Rearrest can either be an indication of failure 
to be rehabilitated or veiry possibly a measure of failure in the criminal 
labor market. Both fighting behavior and criminal behavior plausibly could 
affect employment outcomes or themselves could be affected by employment 
outcomes. While on theoretical grounds these performance measures should 
be investigated simultaneously, a preliminary Investigation revealed that 
there is at best a weak effect of the employment varlablec on fighting and 
rearrest. This suggests that it is appropriate to regard fighting and 
rearrest as exogenous. In the discussion that follows, then, the focus 
will be on employment outcomes as a means of post-priaon performance. 
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Table 2 presents estimates of coefficients in a loxJMtic rr<*-l oi 
the probability of being unemployed an entire month one v' n; r 
released from prison. Positive and significant are thi^ -:f. s of t!;'* 
number of previous post-release rK)nths of imen^loynrnt <iTui tlu prcb.iliiity 
of having fought in the current month. Fl^Jiting was found in provL l.s 
analysis to be strongly affected by living arrangements. It Is r.ccn In 
Table 2, though, that living with one's family tendFi to Kvid lo lo-or prob.ihil- 
icies of being unemployed. Because of the co 1 1 Ino.i r i t y botvooii ri>;hr:ln.' and 
living arrangements, it is difficult to discern tlie Independent effects 
of these two important adjustment factors. The evidence is clear that 
unemployment is correlated with the occurrence of previous employment. 
While pre-prlson work experience, age, race, arrest occurrence* or financial 
aid do not appear to have strong effects on umemplo>-ment one year after 
release, the number of months of either adjacent or separntr spellr. of 
unemployment strongly influences the unemployment rate measured in this way. 

Another way of measuring unemployment one year after release from 
prison is to compute the probability that in the first twelve months of 
freedom there Is at least one entire month of unempIo>Tnent . Of course, it 
is no longer legitimate to include post— prioon uiieiJiployiiienL occuiience 
a separate determining factor. However, one would expect that in the 
absence of the dependence of the probability of unemployment on the 
occurrence of previous unemployment, time invariant factors would exiiibit 
no independent, significant effects upon unemployment* 

In Table 3, results of es^1mating a logistic model of the probability 
cf being unemployed the entire month for at least one month after relea^^.e 
are displayed. Older, more experienced workers are Irsr: likely tc Vn 
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unemployed after prison, while blacks, those with more post-prison arrests, 
and those receiving financial assistance are more likely to be unemployed. 
By calculating the derivative of the odds against not being unemployed the 
entire month, it is found that the odds are that blacks are one and a fifth 
times more likely to be unemployed, and those in the treatment group receiving 
financial assistance are almost one half times more likely to be unemployed* 
(Each additional post-prison arrest increases the odds of being unemployed 
by about seven-tenths.) Each additional month of pre-prlson discounted 
work experience subtracts 3/100 of a point from the unemployment odds while 
each year of older age at the time of release from prison subtracts 6/100 
of a point. 

It is seen in Table 3 that while there is a significant effect of 
time invariant variables upon unemployment outcomes, pre-prlson employment 
has a relatively Inelastic effect. Moreover, post-prison criminality 
exhibits a strong Influence on the unemplo^Tnent odds ratio. Thus, we cannot 
rule out the possibility of state dependence (a hypothesis we would reject 
if ex-offender, post-prison unemployment were caused by general disadvantage), 
nor can we rule out the possibility that there Is an Independent influence 
of criminal or prison experiences on post-prison performance (a hypothesis 
we would accept if there were specific disadvantage). In other words, 
general disadvantage may be less an impediment to employment of ex-offenders 
than specific disadvantage. 

Another perspective on post-prison employment experience is gained by 
examining the probability of full-time work at least one full month in the 
12 months following release. In Table A, it is found that younger, more 
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TABLE 3 



Nonlinear Least Squares Estimates of 
Coefficients In Logistic Model of Un- 
employment Ct-*statlstic6 in parentheses) 





Independent Variable 


Coefficient 


Elasticity 


-Odds a 
Change 


Constant 




1.1709 
CI. 5444) 


.4443 


1.9195 


Months Fought 




.0489 
(.8149) 


.0305 


.0802 


Aee 




-.0373 
(2.8514) 


-.3497 


-.0611 


Experience 




-.0209 
(-2.8514) 


-.1399 


-.0343 


Race 




.7256 
C2.3799) 


.2415 


1.1895 


Treatment Group 




. 2930 
CI. 3826) 


. 0556 


.4803 


Months Arrested 




.4265 
(2.0659) 


.0858 


.6992 


Education 




-.0506 
(.9762) 


-.1739 


-.0830 


Secondary Labor 


Market 


-.0372 
(.1681) 


-.0074 


-.0610 


^he derivative of 


the un 


employment odds ratio 


with respect 


to each 



independ en t variab le * 
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experienced workers are more likely to be working full time as are those 
who received financial aid. Blacks, in addition, have lower probabilities 
of full-time employment. Post-prison arrest history, hov/ever, is insigni- 
ficantly (although negatively) related to full— time employment. While the 
results of Table 4 do not provide strong evidence for the existence of 
specific disadvantage, the case for general disadvantage remains unclear 
when performance is measured by full-time employment. 

III. MONTH-TO-190NTH PERFORMANCE 

For each month a logistic equation was estimated for the probability 
of being unemployed the entire month. Tn Tables 5 and 6 the following 
results are displayed: 



(1) Except in the first month, the effect of previous 
month's unemployment is strongly positive on current 
unemployment . 

(2) Previous work experience has a negative and significant 
effect in only 5 months. 

(3) The effect of criminal history is positive and 
significant at the 5% level in only 3 months. 

(4) Being in the secondary labor market has an insigni- 
ficantly positive effect for the first 3 months, 
positive and significant in the fourth, sixth, and 
eighth months, negative the Intervening months, and 
ultimately negative and significant for the last A 
months . 
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TABLE 4 



Nonlinear Least Squares Estimates of Logistic 
Model of Full-Time Work During Year Follovring 
Release from Prison Ct "-statistics in parentheses) 



Independent Variable 


Mean 


Coefficient 


Elasticity 


Constant 


— 


-.827755 
(-.919539) 


— 


Months Arrested 


.530093 


-.028187 
C-, 124207) 


-.012339 


Age 


24.708333 


-.034157^ 
(-1.390684) 


-.696951 


Experience 


17.581019 


.011737^ 
(1.387987) 


.170404 


Race 


.877315 


-.428449^ 
(-1.366127) 


-.310409 


haucacxon 




034845 
(.578090) 


.026018 


Treatment Group 


.5000 


.332294^ 
(1.398226) 


.137208 


^fonths Fought 


1.643519 


.089345^ 
(1.409740) 


.121259 


Secondary Labor Market 


.525463 


-.084682 
(-.341684) 


-.036746 




.224537 








.174192 






RMS^ 


.174 







^Significant at 10% level. 



The dependent variable is defined as follows: P = 1 if subject worked 
35 hours per week at least one month in the year. P = 0 otherwise. 

Actual mean unemplojTnent probability • 

'predicted mean unemployment probability. 

'Root mean square, 
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u, 

J, 


_£ 


— 




J 


"6 


/ 


0 


"9 






5il 


CoOlUQt 


.MSi 

(.6(09) 


-.1544 
(.7105) 


•1.813 
(.7770) 


•5.106 

(.9580) 


1.7460 
(9.572) 


-5.567 
(1.005) 


•6,3900 
(.7366) 


-.7782 
(2.1060 


•4.4412 
(.9650) 


-2.157 
(.8542) 


-2.964 
(.6648) 


-16.863 
(1.464) 


Expirleoco 


-.0153 

(.0084) 


.0101 
(.0090) 


.0010 
(.0098) 


-.0264 
(.0107) 


-.0367 
(.0133) 


-.0030 
(.0110) 


• .0244 
(.0125) 


,1113 
(.0298) 


-.0189 
(.0110) 


-.01118 
(.0121) 


-.0024 
(.023) 

( 


.0114 
(.0170) 


bcc 


.6911 
(.4326) 


-.0206 
(.4137) 


-.0001 
(.3947) 


1.1110 
(.5405) 


.7230 
(.6455) 


1.1760 
(.6752) 


4.5780 

m 


•4.0100 
(4.6790) 


.3688 
(.5313) 


-.2135 
(.5213) 


1.2540 
(.4999) 


-.3852 
(.8453) 


TreiCMoC Group 


.1660 
(.2134) 


.4786 
(.2348) 


.2467 
(.2528) 


-.3104 
(.2661) 


-.3479 
(.3025) 


-.1065 
(.2655) 


.0825 
(.2741) 


.2614 
(.3747) 


.6436 
(.2986) 


.6145 
(.3009) 


.6507 
(.3131) 


-.6558 
(.4665) 


Firolud 


-.5968 
(.2443) 


-.2188 
(.2614) 


.0391 
(.2832) 


.7288 
(.3256) 


•.0649 
(.3361) 


.19160 
(.3134) 


-.0808 
(.2961) 


-.2074 

(.3920) 


.2410 
(.3673) 


-.2749 
(.3227) 


.4960 
(.3281) 


.7741 
(.5471) 


Secondary Ubor 
Mir kit 


.0248 
(.2194) 


.0597 
(.2420) 


.1602 
(.2529) 


.6253 
(.2806) 


-1.0190 
(.3453) 


.9683 
(.3015) 


-.2238 
(.3048) 


1.4977 
(.4405) 


-.5236 


-,4001 


-.9841 

(.3299) 


-.7857 
(.4464) 


Job Arranged 


-.5648 
(.2217) 


-.0959 
(.2426) 


-.7549 
(.265tl) 


-.2861 
(.2751) 


-.2347 
(.3043) 


-.4366 
(.2657) 


-.9914 

(.2994) 


•1.3614 
(.4390) 


.9352 


-•5454 


-1.4980 
(.3562) 


-I.OIS 
(.4408) 


Age 


-.0151 

(.020?) 


-.0373 
(.0226) 


-.0149 
(.0267) 


.0519 
(.0246) 


-.0480 
(.0269) 


.0527 
(.0251) 


-1.0130 
(.0290) 


-.3058 
(.0967) 


.0392 
(.0267) 


.0166 
(.0293) 


-.0540 
(.0325) 


-.0992 
(.0633) 


rtavloui ArrMti 


-.0163 
(.OIH) 


-.0028 
(.018)) 


-.00/7 
(.0114) 


.0228 
(.0211) 


.0396 
(.0211) 


-.0275 
(.0126) 


,.0124 
(.0290) 


,0930 
(.0)6)) 


•.0189 

(.o»a) 


-.038) 
(.0274) 


.00)0 
(.0261) 


.2097 
(.D)9«) 




-,0007 
(.0006) 


,000] 
(.0010) 


,0004 
(.000}) 


-.0001 
(.0006) 


-.0007 
(.0010) 


-.0001 
(.0005) 


-.0011 
(.0007) 


-.0036 
(.0016) 


.0003 
(.0006) 


-.0003 
(.0007) 


.0011 
(.0006) 


.0135 
(.0040) 


l)ne«pl'_j 


10.6534 
(7102.2000) 


2.3406 
(.3023) 


2.290 
(.2613) 


2.645 
(.3094) 


3.5920 
(.4024) 


3.3000 
(.3762) 


2.927. 
(.3023) 


9.7115 
(4.579) 


3.710 
(.4281) 


3.011 
(.3305) 


4.3461 
(.4463) 


19.91i 
(.00001) 


Root Keta 


.213 


.146 


.123 


.111 


.090 


.064 


.090 


.071 


.066 


,090 


.056 


.062 



Squired 
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TABLE 6 



Work Experience, Criminal History, and Post- 
Prison Unemployment^ (t-statlstics in 
parentheses) 



Dependent 
Variable 


Previous Month ' s 
Jn employment 


Pre-Prison Work 
Experience 


Total Arrests 
Before First Month 


Unemployed in 
Month 1 


10^6534 

^ • UU±D ) 


-.0153 
(1 .8214) 


-.0163 
(.9209) 


Unemployed In 
Mouth 2 


2.3406 


.0101 
(1 . 1222) 


-.0028 
(.1514) 


Unemployed In 
Month 3 


2.2900 


.0010 
( . 1020) 


-.0077 
(.4185) 


Unemployed in 
Month 4 


2.6450 

/ Q C A D Q ^ 


-.0264 
(2 .4673) 


.0228 
(1.0704) 


Unemployed in 
Month 5 


3.5920 


-.0367 
(2 . 7594) 


.0396 
(1.8592) 


Unemployed in 
Month 6 


3.3000 

V.O . y y ) 


-.0030 
(-2727) 


-.0275 
(1.2168) 


Unemployed in 
Monf-H 7 


2.9270 

/ Q ^ Q o y. ^ 
\y . ooz4 } 


-.0244 
(1. 9520) 


.0124 
(.5662) 


Unemployed in 

i lUIl L. 11 O 


9.7115 
(2. 1209) 


.1113 
(3. 7349) 


.0930 
(2.5479) 


Unemployed in 
Month 9 


3.7100 
(8.6662) 


-.0189 
(1.7182) 


-.0189 
( .7500) 


Unemployed in 
Month 10 


3.0111 
(9.1104) 


-.0118 
(.9752) 


-.0385 
(1.4051) 


Unemployed in 
Month 11 


4.3461 
(9.6946) 


-.0024 
(.1951-) 


.0098 
(.3755) 


Unemployed in 
Month 12 


19.9160 
(161.8699) 


.0134 
(.7882) 


.2097 
(3.5185) 



Coefficients are obtained from nonlinear least square estimation cf a 
logistic model of probability of being unemployed the entire month 
Other Independent variables included are: experimental group, race 
secondary labor market, age, nonearned Income in period t, job 
arranged, and released on parole. The dependent variable, unen-ployment 

and"*!r«i«'n^'^;?^^^ '^^^ respondent was employed by the entire mon 

and equals 0 otherwise. 
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W±th the exception of the secondary labor market wrong signs, these 
results can be regarded as weak evidence in favor of the general disadvantage 
view, especially if pre— prison work experience determines where one ends 
up in the first month's labor pool^ For example, because of state depen- 
dence, after the first month subsequent unemployment may be determined by 
previous uneraplpyment • This would imply that the covariance of pre— prison 
work experience and mon't:hly unemployment is nonzero. Analysis of the 
monthly variance-covariance matrices suggests this is indeed the case* 
However, the same results could suggest a heterogeneity argument. 
Ex-offenders may be partitioned within the labor market on the basis of 
some unmeasured set of characteristics. These characteristics are cor- 
related with the propensity to remain unemployed for the entire month. 
Since these characteristics do not change from month to month, then cur- 
rent unemployment appears to be the cause of subsequent unemployment. 
In either case, the general disadvantage view is supported. 

Tiie wrong signs for secondary labor market deserve special comment. 
It is reasonable to assume that the insignificance of having been rele- 
gated to the secondary labor market before prison could be due to the 
experiment itself. Because of the provision of Job assistance and 
financial aid,'^ the differences between secondary and primary labor market 
workers may temporarily have been obscured. Indeed, at the fourth month, 
when most individuals had received their entire stipend, the coefficient 
or secondary labor market jumps to a large positive value. There Is, then, 
some instability of the signs, whereupon the strong negative effeCwS are 
noticed in the last four months. It is unlikely that these negative 
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effects are due to the experiment. They are more likely due to the high 
turnover nature of secondary labor market jobs. Such jobs as cook, 
sanitation worker, or parking lot attendant are not necessarily those 
for which unemployment durdLng the entire month is to be expectec'.. Instead, 
we would expect to find casual employment in these low-paying occupations. 
By using as the dependent variable unemployment the entire month, this 
aspect of labor market structure la not captured. Nevertheless, to the 
extent that being confined to the secondary labor market is a measure of 
disadvantage, one firmly committed to the general disadvantage view 
should expect to observe a consistent negative effect of previous d5smal 
employment on post-prison employment. 

When monthly full-time employment is tallied, as in Table 7, 
similar results emerge. Pre-prlson employment experience Is weakly 
related to the probability of working full-time during the month: in 
only one month out of twelve is the expected positive effect observed. 
The effect of secondary labor market is generally insignificant with 
unstable signs, although in the fourth month (when the financial as- 
sistance was exhausted) the effect is negatlNre and significant. Only 
previous month's experience (being employed full-time the month before) 
has consistent and significant effects. The probability of being em- 
ployed full-time in month t is positively and significantly affected 
by the probability of having been employed full-time in month t-1. 
Although these results should be qualified in light of the linear re- 
gression estimation techniques employed, even the most cautious con- 
clusion would appear to be that pre-prison effects are less significant 
than post— prison effects. 
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TA3LE 7 



Work History and Full— Time Employment 





Pre— Prison 
Experience 


Secondary L.M. 


Previous Months* 
Experience 


Release 


.0006 


-.0155 


— 


Month 1 


-.0006 


-.0125 


— 


Month 2 


-.0007 


-.0119 


.5546^ 


Month 3 


.0007 


.0024 


.4977^ 


Month A 


.0004 


-.0325 


.5623^ 


Itonth 5 


.0005 


.0113 


.5766° 


Month 6 


.0000 


-.0338 


. 5443* 


Month 7 


.0003 


-.0172 


.5479* 


Month 8 


.0000 


-.0172 


.4749* 


Month 9 


.0006 


.0294^ 


.5554* 


Month 10 


.0004 


.0069 


.8393* 


Month 11 


.0011^ 


.0288^ 


.6921* 


Month 12 


-.0002 


-.0105 


.6591* 



^Significant at 10% level. 

Coefficients denote the derivatives of the probability of full-time 
employment in month t with respect to months pre— prison work experience, 
secondary labor tnarket job status, and status of full-time employment 
the previous month. Estimates were obtained from a linear regression 
model wherein other independent variables were: job arranged, race, 
other income, experimental group membership, living with family, age, 
and parole status* 
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An important observation should be made about arrest history. 
Although this has been found to be highly Important in determining 
annual unemployment, criminal arrest has only a minor impact on monthly 
unemployment. The measure of arrest history in the annual case, however, 
is the frequency of arrests subsequent to release from prison, while in 
the monthly case It is the frequency of arrests prior to prison release. 
Programming errors prevent the reporting of results of monthly unemploy- 
ment using frequency of arrests subsequent to release from prison as a 
separate independent variable. Instead, in Table 8> estimates are pro- 
vided of the effect of having been arrested in the previous month on 
the current month's unemployment. Similar, inconsistent, and insigni- 
ficant effects are found. It may well be that different lag structures 
or nonlinear estimation would alter those conclusions In support of the 
general disadvantage view. But the monthly unemployment results, at odds 
with the annual results, do not suggest that frequency of arrests, either 
before prison or after prison, significantly affect post-prison performance. 
At the same time, a finding of no affect of arrest record on unemployment 
among ex— offenders is not a finding of an absence of discrimination against 
ex— offenders as ex-offenders. This latter point is being explored in 
future research by the author* 

IV. SUl^MARY AND CONCLUSION 

A convenient way to recapitulate is to search within the tangled 
web of analysis and results for the answers to the questions which 
motivated the analysis. 
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TABLES 

Ordlnit? Uiit SquirM Eitlutci of Coefflcltoti In Llour Itodtl of Monthly UBisplojMac 

(Ntatlttlci lo pirtDChiui) 



Independent Virltble 


II 

1 


^1 


If 

I 


It 

2 


II 


It 

1 


It 

1 


It 

-1 


11 

J 


1] 

2 


n 

J. 


n 

Jl 


n 

Jl 


Experience 


.m 

(2.1979) 


-.0030 
(3.2S43) 


.0008 
(.3408) 


-.0005 
(.1470) 


-.0025 
(4.52B5) 


'.mi 

(1.7567) 


.0005 
(.2461) 


-.0009 
(.7035) 


.0012 
(1.4918) 


-.0025 
(5.7407) 


-.0003 
(.0563) 


-.0011 
(1.4833) 


-.0002 
(.03)9) 


lice 


-.0354 
(8.6300) 


.1616 
(5.5123) 


-.0192 
(.1145) 


.0004 
(.0000) 


.0950 
(3.6585) 


.0307 
(.4417) 


.0699 
(2.5945) 


.0955 
(4.4185) 


-.0232 
(.3102) 


.0724 
(2.6193) 


-.0214 
(.2274) 


.0642 
(5.5165) 


.0053 
(.C19i) 


Flght^ 


.0009 
(.0114) 


.0269 
(.2377) 


-.0189 
(.1664) 


-.0175 
(.1314) 


.0961 
(3.9258) 


.0039 
(.0070) 


.0058 
(.0152) 


.0244 
(.2268) 


.0082 
(.0344) 


.0647 
(1.4270) 


.0639 
(1.1466) 


-.0614 .1904 
(1.4976) (12.9140) 


Treitienc Croup 


.0083 
(1.060S) 


.0440 
(.9601) 


.0691 
(3.4187) 


.0376 
(1.2009) 


-.0599 
(3.3396) 


.0138 
(.2087) 


.0105 
(.1340) 


.0186 
(.1319) 


-.0067 
(.0620) 


.0333 
(1.3635) 


.0349 
(1.3913) 


-.0312 
(1.7304) 


-.0145 
(.3338) 


lileued ott Ferole 


-.0268 
(7.1622) 


-.1268 
(4.965B) 


-.0288 

(.3730) 


.,0000 
(.0000) 


.0515 
(1.551?) 


.0071 
(.0340) 


.0158 
(.1938) 


.0138 
(.1363) 


.0256 
(.5599) 


-.0277 
(.5932) 


-.0190 

(.2614) 


.0493 
(2.7603) 


-.0151 
(.2293) 


Secondiry Labor 
Kirkec 


-.0007 
(.0077) 


.0081 
(.0296) 


.0057 
(.0210) 


.0615 
(.2110) 


.4166 
(1.4764) 


-.0397 
(1.5600) 


.0468 

(2.rs7i) 


-.0027 
(.0072) 


.0463 
(2.6539) 


-.0747 
(6.1783) 


-.0313 
(1.0239) 


-.0627 
(6.2983) 


-.0138 
(.2669) 


AnesC , 

t-l 


— 


— 


.0659 
(.2583) 


-.1330 
(3.04B8) 


.0360 
(.2245) 


.0327 
(.1935) 


-.0675 
(.9042) 


-.0835 
(1.9735) 


.0569 
(.5962) 


.0979 
(1.4753) 


-.r33 
(2.0661) 


.0541, 
(.6251) 


.1027 
(2.3779) 


VheepU J 


- 


— 


.4183 
(108.5522) 


.3812 
(89.8456) 


.4187 

<98.5603) 


.5333 
(174.4629) 


.4996 .4965 
(167.2716) (133.1059) 


.4846 
(157.0995) 


.5656 
(166.1925) 


.4828 
(129.3634) 


.5986 .3862 
(309.7886) (5M432) 


Job Arranged 


-.0114 

(I hUH\ 


-.1195 
(5 778il 

\Jt 1 IVJ/ 


-.0159 
M479) 


-.0800 
(4.4607) 


-.0275 
(.5857) 


.0728 
(4.7333) 


-.0559 
(1.1209) 


-.1059 
(10.0776) 


-.0489 
(2.S519) 


.0843 
(6.2679) 


-.0378 
(1.3294) 


-.0821) 
(10.1266) 


-.03790 
(1.1471) 


Ate 


-.0003 
{.1790) 


-.0034 
(.6937) 


-.0052 
(2.3128) 


-.0026 
(.6956) 


.0051 
(2.8868) 


-.0053 
(3.7414) 


,0012 
(.2209) 


•.0013 
(.2422) 


-.0034 

(4,7876) 


.0019 
(.5368) 


-.0021 
(.6175) 


-.0011 
(.2540) 


•.OOOO 


Conicant 


.0612 
(7.7880) 


,4794 
(14.6638) 


.2210 
(4.4214) 


.1977 
(4.3052) 


-.1005 
(1.2357) 


.2562 
(9.7599) 


-.05128 
(.4186) 


.0969 
' (1.4537) 


.1695 
(5.1156) 


-.0065 

(.0068) 


.1825 
(S.0099) 


.0373 

(.3282) 


.0798 
(1.3614) 




.0522 


.0903 


.2403 


.2247 


.2346 


.3358 


.3168 


.3046 


.3189 


.3076 


.2544 


.4603 


.2529 


f(8/«3) 


2.9121 


4.6546 


13.3176 


12.2031 


12.9067 


21.2835 


19.7040 


18.4437 


19.7173 


18.7236 


35.9059 


14.2507 


14.2507 


K 


.0069 


.3543 


.2520 


.1921 


.17361 


.1713 


.1435 


.1551 


.1273 


.1412 


.1389 


.1204 


.0949 
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Because of the difficulty of distinguishing between hetiirogeneity 
and state dependence in the data set, the answer to the core question is 
elusive. Whether the dismal post-prison employment experiences of ex- 
offenders in the Baltimore LIFE experiment are due to being disadvantaged 
workers generally or ex-offenders specifically is problematic. 

This inconclusive result could have emerged under a variety of scenarios. 
First, and highly likely, is the possibility that both specific disadvantage 
and general disadvantage are so intimately intertwined that attempts to 
isolate one or the other weaken tests cf the independent effects of either. 
To examine whether being in the serondary labor market, having poor skills 
and low education, or being black, generally, leads to career in crime, 
specifically, requires a data s€t including both offenders and nonoffenders. 
Of course, one could look at the effect of measures of general disadvantage 
on the rearrest rate of ex-offenders. In l-.yers (1980) it is found that 
pre-prison employment experience does not exhibit a rcnsistently inverse 
effect on monthly rearrest rates. Although being in the secondary 
labor market is occasionally positively related to rearrest, for ten months 
out of twelve the effect is statistically insignificant. Nonetheless, 
in all of the results, there Is a significant amount of covariancc between 
measures of specific and general disadvantage making the isolation of the 
separate effects particularly formidable. 

Second, and no less likely, is the possibility that there is not a 
sufficient amount of variation of disadvantage in the sample to adequately 
distinguish between specific and general disadvantage, let alone to detail 
how one affects the other. Although some of the ex-offenders had extremely 
long criminal records while others had only a few previous convictions. 
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there are no first offenders in the group. In addition, thiTe is virtually 
no representation of hl^^hly educated, vol 1— traiiied , succcnnCuI crlminnlH. 
Investigation of data sets such as those frc^n Transit Lonal Aid Cor Rt^leased 
Prisoners (TARP) , which include first offondt»r?j, or from the U.S. Bcjard 
of Parole, which include* white collar criinlnals, nuiy prove uKi?ful In 
this regard. 

Third, and queis tioaably , i^^ t he \uisslblllty that dlnavlvan t a^'.e , 
whether specific or general, is not directly a cauHc of the fallurt? \u 
the labor market by ex— o f fender at all. Th(» sonnet linos wonk and ofti^u 
inconsistent effects of pre— prison work experience, secondary lah*.ir 
market status, and criminal history all may come about because noi\i» t>l 
these factors is really a determinant of pot;t-prtson labor iiuirket 
performance. The puzzle, then, if^ why are the effects of prevLoun month' fi 
performance so strong, consistent, and robuot? Is it perhaps because 
the lagged variable is capturing unmeasured aspects of di aatlvant n j',t» or 
unobserved correlates of the measured li J iiailvantage? This, of c<uirse, li; 
the central unresolved issue. 

More conclusive are the answi^rs to the three r.ubsidlary {pit»st1onj; 
posed. Wbat effect does previous employment experienci» have ni\ the* 
post— prison performance of ex— o f fenders? VTlu^n perfci-m.uice Is iiu*asurr<! 
by the probability of being unemployed otu* iMitire ii.ourh for at leant 
one month during thu yi^ar after reliwise from jirlstm, ex|ier(eiu'e Is ('(Mnui 
to be inversely related to pos t^-^) rison eniplt^yment failure. Yet thli; 
effect is inelastic and result!) Jii only a junall nargiiuil ebaji^'.e In i hi* 
unemployment odds ratio. When i)i»r f ormaiiee is measuri*il by full-t lni*' 
employme " , the effect la positive, yet aj'.ain IneliUitle. Wben uioutbly 
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r:-: ;-:^t--t in cho'jcn as the performance measure, the inverse re- 
-i' : r.nK 1 brtvL't-M pre-prison employment experience and post-prison 

yr^T.t l3 found to be statistically significant iu only five months 
rhtn the narginal effects are small, 
. . t*3 it r-.'ittcr whether what we call here previous experience is 
^ TO . r after prison? Yes, Regardless of how performance is measured, 
'::nt\\ the effects of measures of ore-prison and post-prison employment 
vitvt J together, the relative magnitude of the post-prison employ- 
> :.: c i rev tK on performance is larger. 

Arc cjc-of fenders with more extensive criminal histories less sue- 
c-.sfijl in the labor market than other ex'-of fenders? Those with more 
7^^t-rriyon arrests are more likely to be unemployed at least one month 
iurlng the year following release and are less likely to be employed full- 
tlr-£ (although insignificantly so) than the others. This supports the 
view that it is post-prison experiences that matter. Monthly unemployment 
;>f rfornance. In contrr^st, is only weakly related to criminal history. 
Trie nuir-ber of pre-prlson arrests is positively and significantly related 
CO unemployment in Just three months out of twelve. Thus, while criminal 
history may matter, the more recent history Is probably the more damaging 
for employabillty . 

To summarize, previous employment experience does affect post- 
prison employment but pre— prison experience exhibits a weaker effect 
Chan the experiences had after prison. Similarly, criminal history has 
a weak effect on post— prison performance, particularly if one concentrates 
on the ciriminal history prior to release for the current offense. In 
Table 9, the relative magnitudes of the partial changes in the monthly 
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un'^mployment odds ratios due to previous month's unemployment, p re- 
prison employment and pre-prison arrest history are displayed • And 
it is clear that more recent unemployment experience consistently leads 
to higher joblessness after prison, 

A tentative conclusion emerges that, while a strong case cannot 
be made against the belief that a cause of the poor labor market 
performance of ex-offenders ic their heavy endowment with disadvantaged 
worker characteristics, indeed many elements of specific disadvantage, 
as ex-offenders, seem to impinge upon the successful reentry into the 
legitimate world of socially acceptable work. In particular, we could 
argue, some unmeasured attributes generated or inculcated prior to 
release from prison but affecting employment experiences immediately 
upon release from prison, may be operative^ One can only speculate as 
to what these attributes may be. But this author has argued elsewhere 
(Myers, forthcoming) that criminal human capital accumulation may be 
associated with imprisonment, lowering the returns to work relative 
to the returns to crime. Moreover, the in-prison environment may 
generate worker characteristics that, while unobserved, may be- 
correctly or incorrectly — regarded by employers as inversely related to 
productivity. If this is the case, post-prison unemployment is a state 
that substitutes for an actual measure of those unobserved attributes and 
as such is used by employers to screen potential Job applicants. 

The finding that the post-prison experiences are the most important 
determinates of employment success or failure is important in its own 
right, even if one is uixable to conclude why this finding arises. Certainly, 
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TABLE 9 

Wprk Experience, Crliainal History and Post-Prison Unemployment® 



Partial Change 
in Odds due to 
Previous Months' 
Unemployment 



Partial Change 
in Odds due to 
Each Additional 
Month's Pre-Prison 



Partial Change 
in Odds due to 
Each Additional 



Dependent Variable 






Experience 




Unemployed 


in 


Month 


1 


0 


-.012 


0 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


2 


3.86 


0 


0 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


3 


3.21 


0 


Q 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


4 


3.65 


-.017 


0 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


5 


5.35 


-.019 


.054 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


6 


4.46 


0 


n 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


7 


3.75 


-.016 


Q 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


8 


23.31 


.787 


.196 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


9 


4.82 


-.014 


0 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


10 


3.91 


0 


-.028 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


11 


6.43 


0 


0 


Unemployed 


in 


Month 


12 


60.74 


0 


1.120 



The partial change in the odds ratic is found by 



3x, 



6. .0 



Insignificant coefficients set equal to zero (107. level) 
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In making a choice between manpower programs for prison releasees and 
those for incarcerated offenders, policy makers would be forced to con- 
front the possibility that absence from the labor market while incar- 
cerated may have as damaging an effect on employment prospects as being 
unemployed the previous month does. Thus, in-prison programs, no matter 
how well designed, may prove to be ineffective if the net result is 
continued confinement of inmates. 
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NOTES 

^rreatzment Group is defined here as that group receiving financial 
aid, half of whom received job counselling. No separate test was made 
of the effect of job assistance, except that of having a prearranged job 
at release* 

^The occupations classified as secondary labor market are Vendor; 
Cook; Waiter; Gas, tire worker; Warehouse packer; Factory worker; 
Custodial worker; Maintenance worker; Tree lawn worker; Government agency 
orderly, janitor, porter; Dishwasher; Construction laborer; Sanitation 
worker; Parking lot attendant; Other unskilled worker; and those never 
employed* 

^It is also found in Myers (1980) that frequency of pre-prison 
arrests also does not affect post-prison rearrest. Moreover, frequency 
of post-prison rearrest is unrelated to post-prison fighting* 
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